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— Ghe Wallace, 
New Dexico Story 


(Present Domingo) 


_ By F. Stanley 


T WAS A TOWN THREE MILES EAST of Santo Do- 

mingo pueblo, thirty-three miles northeast of Albu- 

querque, on the Galisteo river. Stages came through 

weekly to and from San Pedro and Golden. In the very 
early days the postal authorities called it Annville, but the 
railroad people insisted on keeping the name Wallace to 
honor the Territorial Governor, Lew Wallace. Later, when 
it was agreed that the name conflicted with Waldo close 
_ by, it was again changed to Thornton for another Terri- 
torial governor. When it was found that another small 
- community nearby was known as Thorham, the name was 
again changed to Domingo. By the time it became Domingo 
the town was nothing more than a trading post. Even the 
mail is picked up at Algodones. so little is left of the once 
proud town of Wallace. 

The site of Wallace was known to all the Spaniards 
from Onate to Melgares. A road crossed it to the Santo Do- 
mingo pueblo during the Mexican Period of New Mexico’s 
history. The place was inhabited by Pueblo Indians cen- 
turies before the arrival of the Europeans. Wallace itself 
stood on the site of a former pueblo or very close to it. Ban- 
delier would have come closer to the truth if the Santo Do- 
mingo Indians would have confided in him. They rather 
looked upon him as an intruder and told him only half 
truths. The Indians were in arms anyway since the rail- 
road built the town on their land grant. The town might 
have remained to this day had it not been for this land grant 
business. The land grants in New Mexico are a life time 
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study. Pena Blanca, northwest of Wallace, was in the Co- 
chiti Grant. It endures to this day possibly because it was 
not a railroad town. While the railroad and pueblo lawyers 
glared at each other in the courtroom the town of Wallace 
ignored the issue and continued to grow. Even Bernalillo 
closeby agreed that it was fast becoming one of the biggest 
towns in the Abajo country. Not a vestige of the place re- 
mains. The Domingo Trading Post perpetuates the mem- 
ory of Wallace. 

Bandelier tells us of the old pueblo: “At last we leave 
the mountains, and return to the Rio Grande Valley, where, 
about five miles south of Pena Blanca, we meet the ruins of 
another pueblo of the Santo Domingo Indians, called by 
them Gi-pu-y. The ruins of Gi-pu-y stand a mile and a half 
east of the station of Wallace, and south of the railroad 
track on the brink of the Arroyo de Galisteo. The torrent 


has water only during heavy rains, when it frequently be- - 


comes dangerous. The people of Gi-pu-y experienced this 
when part of their village was swept away one night, and 
they were compelled to move to the Rio Grande and es- 
tablish their home on its banks. The first time we hear of 
Gi-pu-y is in the journal. of Onate in 1598. Previous to 
Onate, in 1591, Gaspar Castano de Sosa had named one of 
the Queres villages on the Rio Grande Santo Domingo, 
and his Journal leads me to infer that it stood on the east 
bank of that river. A change in location of a pueblo is not 
always accompanied by a change of name. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Gipu-y near Wallace is not the historical 
Gi-pu-y, but a village of the same name of Santo Domingo 
Queres, abandoned by them in consequence of a disastrous 
flood previous to 15.91. The ruins indeed appear very old, 
and the southwestern portion has been carried off by the 
torrent. They consist of low mounds of rubble and rub- 
bish, with a good deal of glazed pottery. At one place there 
is a wall, apparently of adobe, three feet thick, and traces 
of foundations of usual thickness are visible in several of 
the mounds. The site is level, and decay, not abrasion, has 
reduced the ruins to their present (1881) condition. Some 
of the glazed pottery fragments, however, are still very 
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bright in color. The banks of the arroyo are vertical in 
most places, and from ten to fifteen feet in height... ” 
Bandelier: INVESTIGATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
Part II, pp. 186-187. 

It is quite probable that DeVargas camped on the very 
site of Wallace since the Santo Domingo Indians had refused 
to submit to Spanish rule and he became involved in sev- 
eral campaigns against them. The Indians often grazed their 
flocks of sheep and goats here but not the people from 
Cochiti nor Pena Blanca. The Santo Domingo Indians were 
always known to be belligerent, so it is surprising that they 
permitted the railroad people a foothold. } 

One of the first buildings to go up was the depot din- 
ing room, one of the largest on the road. Water was hauled 
in from La Bajada Canyon. This was used both by the rail- 
road and the townspeople. The first house in the new town 
was built by G. H. Moore on January 1, 1880. Moore be- 
came the town’s leading merchant. The railroad needed a 
spot as a distributing center for merchandise in the San 
Pedro mining district. This spot seemed centrally located. 
The postoffice was the second building to be erected. T. W. 
McIlvaine was named postmaster. The townspeople took the 
initiative in building a school. The railroad constructed a 
hotel, roundhouse, water works (in the canyon), Manuel 
Gonzolez opened a store, Antonio Baca opened another. 
The Lyceum or Scholastic Institute, as the school was called, 
had day and night classes. Saturday was dance night; Sun- 
day was church. Thus the school was in use seven days a 
week. A meeting house, constructed of lumber, thirty by 
forty feet, was known as the Town Hall. The railroad had 
two large water tanks in Las Boras Canyon. Gonzolez, who 
opened his store in January, 1882, was from Bernalillo. 
Most of the early day homes were sod suts, the roof and 
chimney above the ground. Perhaps the adobes were taken 
from the old pueblo ruins. Wallace was a wide open town 
with lots of drinking, gambling and six-shooter activity 
during the early days. 

“Last night (November 15, 1881) Tom Clancy, yard- 
master at Wallace, was shot in the right thigh by Jack Mc- 
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Manus, a night watchman in the depot of that place. The 
version of the story we get is that Clancy, who is a quarrel- 
some fellow, went into the office of the depot and was or- 
dered out. Two shots were fired at McManus when he re- 
turned the fire, hitting Clancy in the thigh. Clancy was 
taken to Santa Fe today and is said to be in critical shape 
to pull through on the life chord. He is the fellow who fired 
two shots at Conductor Ed Harner a few nights ago, and 
has but little sympathy among trainmen.” (Albuquerque 
Journal). 

The same issue of the Albuquerque paper told its read- 
ers: ‘‘The railroad boys at Wallace made a vindicative show- 
ing Saturday afternoon by instituting a strike. They refused 
to allow freight crews under Conductors Hornbarger and 
Quigley to make their escape on engines. Trainmaster Dyer 
went down to Wallace yesterday and will restore the ranks 


to order. If the officials see fit to run trains, we do not: 


understand what right employees have to intercept them. 
Car Inspector Hawkins was transferred to Wallace from 
Las Vegas. His sixteen year old daughter, Clara, was the 
first person on record to die in Wallace (of natural causes). 
Her illness was diagnosed as ‘dropsy of the heart.’ She died 
on October 19, 1881. (Ibid). Someone wishing to push the 
growth of the town wrote to the editor of the SANTA FE 
NEW MEXICAN, April 24, 1881: 

“Allow us the liberty of soliciting the valuable aid of 
your columns toward building up this rising town, whose 
future must beone of the brightest in New Mexico, if since 
the very beginning the proper steps are taken to avoid 
disorderly individuals in all possible ways. We are all aware 
of the real force of the NEW MEXICAN as the leading 
sheet of this Territory since its very foundation. The work 
of order begun on the 5th inst. in a public meeting held 
at the railroad station house has had favorable results. 
There were candidates for Justice of the Peace and Con- 
stable. These were nominated for the election that took 
place on the 11th inst. in which S. H. Haney was elected 
squire and Don McFarland constable, almost unanimously. 
We had fifty-two votes cast, and the prospect is bright, as 
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our judge is a very progressive upright man, the friend 
of temperance, education and order, while our marshal is 
a young man of remarkable energy and agreeable man- 
ners. At this meeting a school committee was created: S. H. 
Haney, S. M. Gurkee, T. M. Montoya, G. H. Moore, A. Ca- 
beza de Baca, T. W. McIlvaine, E. J. Edgard, J. Tracy and 
T. Bound — all heads of families living in this town. M. 
Askew was voted honorary chairman for his public mind- 
edness. The men of the town will build the school on their 
own time after their regular working hours.”’ 

Wallace also had a militia which later became Co. L, 
Ist Regiment of the New Mexico Militia. By December 1, 
1882, this same reporter was able to inform his public: 
“Wallace is the name of an important station on the A. T. & 
S. F. R. R. Annville is the name of the postoffice. It is lo- 
cated twenty-one miles from Bernalillo, the county seat, 
and twelve miles from Los Cerrillos. Wallace is situated on 
the pueblo reservation, and contains a population of six 
hundred. The town is laid out on the south side of the rail- 
road and the inhabitants are composed of live, energetic 
people. A portion of the residents, natives, said to be about 
thirty families, live a la prairie dog, under the ground, and 
it is quite a novel sight to see a lot of stove pipes protrud- 
ing up through the ground. The entrance to their habitation 
is by a trench dug along the surface of the ground for a 
distance of about ten feet, and then by steps going down 
to the front door. Generally you will find two to three 
rooms, and these ground dwellers are rather cosily situated. 
Wallace is at the end of the Las Vegas division, and the 
commencement of the Rio Grande division, which ends at 
Deming. Both of these divisions, including the branches, 
are under the efficient officer Supt. Sands. The railroad 
company has a large round house and construction shop 
here, which has been under the supervision of Mr. Wheeler, 
master mechanic of the divisions, but who has recently ten- 
dered his resignation, and will remove to Marshalltown, 
Iowa. | 

‘““Among the leading business men of the town are T. W. 
McIlvaine, who carries a general assortment of merchan- 
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dise, and who is postmaster. He is a clever gentleman and 
has a host of friends; Little & Co., druggists; George Moore, 
restaurant and general merchandise. He is the brother of 
Scott Moore of Albuquerque (This Scott Moore figured 
prominently in the American Valley murders. While the 
ultimate blame was. laid at the door of Jim McIntyre and 
Jim Courtright, Scott Moore was brought to trial mostly 
because McIntyre and Courtright managed to escape. They 
were later brought back from Texas to stand trial, Moore 
was vindicated and opened a hotel in Montezuma, New 
Mexico, near Las Vegas. It was to Mrs. Scott Moore that 
Billy the Kid gave his horse when taken prisoner by Pat 
Garrett. This was not a normal riding horse, but a racer. 
Mrs. Moore entered the steed in many races at Montezuma. 
Billy the Kid, in his Santa Fe cell, received word of each 
victory), and is known as an honorable gentleman and 


hail-fellow, well met; J. W. Montoya, dry goods and gro-. 


ceries; John Lysitt, billiard parlors and saloon. John is 
known as the fellow who never went back on a friend, and 
a more pleasant fellow is hard to find; John J. Keegan, 
dealer in wet hardware and refreshments for the inner 
man; High & Moore are butchers and dealers in produce, 
groceries, and proprietors of the railroad company’s board- 
ing house at this place. Baca Bros., general store; M. Gon- 
zolez ships thousands of pounds of pinon nuts to Chihuihua, 
Mexico. Tom & Jerry can always be seen at the quiet and 
orderly place of C. E. Peters, and Prof. W. H. Swank is the 
tonsorial artist. In addition to the above, there are several 
carpenter and blacksmith shops, two Chinese laundries and 
two dance halls. A good frame school house building has 
recently been built and paid for by the citizens. The medi- 
cal profession is looked after by Doctors W. M. Park and 
D. W. Morrow. J. H. Conway is the Justice of the Peace; 
C. A. Wooster is the station agent and Wells Fargo Express 
Agent; J. B. Daniels is chief clerk; W. L. Bay is express 
clerk; S. H. Bogardus is car accountant; M. H. Mullen is day 
operator; W. H. Vanderslice has charge of the electrical 
current at night; George Herbert and J. L. Morris are night 
watchmen; G. B. Murphy is yardmaster... ” 
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At that time there was al so a Fred Harvey House in 
Wallace under the management of R. O. Stone. The cashier 
was R. H. Reeves; Charles Ricksecker was the storeroom 
clerk; Fred Lettel was the night clerk; C. Conners was in 
charge of the lunch room; David Harper was the cook. It 
is interesting to note that a grocery store in those days was 
equivalent to our present package liquor stores where peo- 
ple bought drinks for the home. A general merchandise 
store was more of a grocery store as we know it today. A 
saloon was the place to gamble and consume drinks at the 
bar. The Cockco Saloon was the popular in Wallace. Mrs. 
J. Williams was the school teacher at the Wallace school. 
J. A. Albright, already busy with his newspaper in Albu- 
querque, established a newspaper at Wallace; it was called 
the WALLACE WATCHMAN. J. H. Conway, the Justice 
of the Peace, was known as Ellis Conway. The first Justice 
of the Peace in Wallace was W. H. Keegan. He resigned and 
was followed in office by J. M. Edgar, who was succeeded 
by P. M. Sandoval. He was followed by Conway. 

When Conway took office, he decided to play both 
sides: “A new bunko gang has set up shop at the Kentucky 
Saloon in Wallace and are reaping a very rich harvest 
from the pockets of unsuspecting travelers. Two Las Vegas 
men have been steered into the dead-fall of the Wallace 
bunko herd, but were not taxed for any wealth, the nerve 
of the men in both instances saving their rolls. In each case 
the Las Vegas men pulled their guns and got out of the 
man trap by force of pistol point. Travelers who have been 
interviewed by these upstart tin-horners say that they very 
slick in their operations and throw out no suspicion of their 
nefarious calling until the victim is roped into the den. 
Once there they generally win, if not by caprice, they re- 
sort to the hold-up scheme and invariably take all the fleece 
from the lamb’s back. The traveling public is warned of the 
operations of this clever outfit and the attention of the of- 
ficers is called to their presence.” (LAS VEGAS OPTIC, 
Nov. 21, 1882). 

At this time Harry Hill sold his dance hall to Jacob 
Stoner. Conway’s real name was O. L. Hale. He was from 
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Lucas county in Iowa. The SANTA FE NEW MEXICAN 
for Feb. 4, 1883, carried this story on him: “A private tele- 
gram to Gov. Seldon states that Ellis Conway, a Justice 
of the Peace at Wallace, was arrested in Silver City yes- 
terday by Sheriff Landes, of Lucas county, Iowa, on the 
charge of forgery and jail breaking. Sheriff Landis arrived 
in Santa Fe on Wednesday last and put up at the Palace 
Hotel. On the following day he called on Governor Seldon, 
and requested a requisition for the arrest and removal from 
the Territory of one O. L. Hale, alias Ellis Conway, for a 
number of years a resident of Wallace, and lately elected 
Justice of the Peace there. After due inquiry the governor 
issued the necessary document and Sheriff Landes departed 
at once for Wallace, hoping to find his man there and ef- 
fect his capture, but the bird had flown. Returning to the 
city on Thursday, the sheriff remained overnight and on 


Friday afternoon he boarded the train for Silver City, hav- . 


ing learned that Conway was there. Yesterday afternoon 
came the intelligence that he had been successful in getting 
his man into irons and would start East with his charge at 
once. Hale, alias Conway, is wanted in Lucas county, Iowa, 
for an extensive forgery committed some six years ago. 
He was arrested at the time and placed in jail, but soon 
made his escape and officers lost all trace of him. Detectives 
were set at work all over the country, but no trace of the 
forger could be discovered and the chase was abandoned. 
However, within the past few months the matter was re- 
vived by the report that a man answering the description 
had for some time been residing at Wallace and sailing 
under the name of Ellis Conway. A detective was provided 
with a photograph of the man and directed to investigate 
the matter. This he did, and Sheriff Landes being notified of 
the result, took the train and came here. Conway was the 
Justice at Wallace who stood by the bunko men at that 
place during their nefarious operations of late, and when 
these men were driven south by the authorities some weeks 
ago Conway left with them, hoping thereby to make an 
addition to the wad of lucre he had already gained by con- 
niving with these fellows at Wallace. The extent of the 
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forgery is unknown, though if the persistency with which 
the officers of the law have sought out his whereabouts is 
anything to judge from, the amount must have been very 
lange...” 

But the story does not end here. 

Conway was also wanted for a murder committed in 
Salida, Colorado, in 1878. He had gotten into an argument 
with Walter Church and killed him. Bob Masterson, the 
sheriff, decided that he had a priority. He took a few dep- 
uties, stopped the train at Trinidad, Colorado, and took 
Conway from Landes. The latter decided that he hadn’t 
come all the way from Iowa for nothing. He would not rest 
until he got Conway back from Masterson. Although Mas- 
terson had the reputation thereabouts as the sheriff who 
‘shoots and smiles’’ Landes refused to be intimidated. As a 
result he again had Conway aboard a train on the way to 
Iowa. All the while Conway was cooking up a scheme to 
elude his captor. At the Dodge City station Conway had 
some pretext for separating from the sheriff. Landes was a 
heavy man but he sprinted after the fleeing figure as if his 
life depended on it. He caught him, put him in chains and 
brought him back to the train. He did manage to send off 
a telegram to the editor of the paper in Iowa. It read: “Have 
Landes in chains. No band; no fanfare. Please. O. H. Hale.” 
Three hundred people were at the depot when the train 
arrived. They wanted to make certain he would not escape. 
It always amazes me why writers stick to the old standbys 
like Billy the Kid, the Daltons, Courtright, Allison and 
others when men like Conway offer far more fascinating 
reading. Perhaps it takes research and detective work to 
track such men down and many writers have neither the 
time nor the stomach for real work, especially when the 
public enjoys a re-hash of the old stuff over and over again. 
It wasn’t easy to trick a man like Sheriff Landes. Conway 
or Hale must have been quite a boy. 

It may be possible that Conway returned to Wallace 
after an absence of two years since a bunko gang was again 
in full operation in 1885. There was also a Grand Army of 
the Republic Post at Wallace named for Sgt. Wm. Hopper 
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who was killed at the battle of Big Bethel in the Civil War. 
He was a member of Co. C, 5th New York Infantry known 
as Durzee’s Zouves. He must have been popular to have 
been remembered in Wallace twenty years after his death. 
“The people of Wallace ar not overburdened with wealth, 
but as they have a large stock of patriotism they concluded 
to have a Fourth of July celebration of their own. So the 
ladies assisted the Sgt. Ben Hopper Post of the G. A. R. to 
celebrate, and a committee of ladies on refreshments and 
decorations was self appointed and proved their ability by 
their success. The school house was handsomely decorated 
with evergreens, a fine lot of them designating the stand 
for music and speakers during the afternoon and refresh- 
ment tables at night. The afternoon services were opened 
by Post Commander J. H. Norris, reading the prayer of 
the Grand Army. The Rev. August Nast was expected to 


perform this service but was suddenly called to Golden. 


Mrs. Laura Hawkins sang the National Anthem. Miss Ada 
McIlvaine read the Declaration of Independence. Rally 
Round the Flag was sung by Mesdames Hawkins, Patterson, 
and Mr. Morris and Moore. Mayor Bogardus gave a speech. 
The people danced all night to the music of the Golden 
String Band.” (LAS VEGAS OPTIC, July 10, 1884). 
“There was a bloody row at Wallace Saturday night, 
which came very near resulting in a tragedy. A party of 
Mexican laborers went into the saloon of John Lysett and 
got into analtercation among themselves. The quarrel grew 
to such serious proportions that knives were drawn and 
Mr. Lysett, not wishing any bloodshed in his house, went 
from behind the bar with a revolver and ordered the men 
to be quiet. They at once ceased their quarreling and made 
common cause against him. The result was a bloody affray 
in which pistols were repeatedly discharged and knives 
flashed in the air. The Mexicans were driven out of the 
house and commenced firing through the walls. One of the 
shots would have killed Lysett if he had been standing 
where he stood the moment before, and he certainly would 
have killed one of his assailants but for his inability, after 
discharging the first shot, to shove a rusty cartridge into the 
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rifle he was using.” (L. V. O. 0. c. Aug. 30, 1883). 

In 1884 the population was one thousand. Bogardus was 
postmaster and mayor; Jennie Chambers ran a boarding 
house; P. Cusick had a restaurant; E. J. Edson was the town 
constable; S. H. Bogardus was also Justice of the Peace. 
Frank had the barbershop; J. H. Holman was the machin- 
ist; J. G. Kugan had a saloon; C. L. Losam was express and 
railroad agent; T. W. McIlvaine had a saloon; J. M. Mon- 
toya had a general store; J. M. Plunkett was the village 
blacksmith. He also ran a general store. J. L. Norris dealt 
in meats, wool, hides. He also was the deputy sheriff. W. 
H. Moore had the meat market; G. H. Moore had a general 
store and ran the hotel. There was a church in Wallace 
and a school. The Catholic church did not come until much 
later possibly because of the church at Santo Domingo 
three miles away and the one at Pena Blanca. The Fran- 
ciscans at Pena Blanca took care of Domingo as a visita but 
it never achieved the status of parish or ever had a resi- 
dent priest. Candido Castillo killed Juan Romero in Wal- 
lace on March 20, 1884. District Attorney C. C. McComas 
had charge of the prosecution. He was retained in jail until 
October 18, 1885, when it was decided that he was guilty 
in the second degree and given seven years. Jim McIntyre 
was tried on the same day. He was so ably defended by At- 
torney Fergusson that he was honorably discharged. He 
paid Fergusson in full, and left the country. Quirino Lucero 
was acquitted of the murder of Zamora on February 8, 
1885. One who signed himself Bee wrote to the ALBU- 
QUERQUE JOURNAL: 

“The discovery of the body was made in the morning 
and Justice Col. Bogardus was notified, who, after a per- 
sonal examination of the body and its surroundings, sum- 
moned a jury. But a slight clew was obtained which was 
immediately followed, and Aguilar was examined as a wit- 
ness. It was then ascertained that Lucero was also with 
Aguilar and the deceased, and he also was detained. This 
he seemed unwilling to do, having mounted his mule and 
started for his home in Pena Blanca. The facts of the in- 
quest, as shown, proved that Lucero had a grudge against 
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Zamora of long standing. That’s what he told another man © 
who wanted Zamora’s job on the section that he (Lucero) 
would get it for him; that he did tell the same party in 
the morning after the murder and the morning after the 
discovery of the body that he could go to work, that he 
had killed the d----d scamp. Threats against Zamora were 
also proven, and it was admitted by both Lucero and Agui- 
lar that a quarrel existed between the former and Zamora, 
and that Aguilar took the part of Lucero in the quarrel. This 
was before the homicide. A chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence, with all its links perfect, connected the two men 
with the murder and found a sufficient cause for the cor- 
oner to hold them as defendants without bail. Zamora was 
killed by a pistol taken from Aguilar’s dugout. It was prov- 
en that Zamora was a peaceful citizen but was very drunk 
at the time he was killed. Neither Lucero nor Aguilar were 
drunk until after the killing. Lucero told the court he had 
nothing to say. Aguilar pleaded not guilty because Lucero 
did... As to the attempted lynching: During the inquest 
a large number of citizens gathered at the spot and after 
the verdict yelled: ‘Hang him!’ “Bring a rope!’ The prisoners 
were taken to Moore‘s store under the custody of an offi- 
cer. The justice, constable and Deputies Mines, Barker and 
Jose Garcia stepped between the infuriated crowd and the 
criminals, the justice saying: ‘No mob violence in Wallace, 
gentlemen. The prisoners shall have a fair trial.’ Through 
the efforts of the law officers and several prominene citi- 
zens, the mob was quieted. Early in the afternoon the jus- 
tice was informed that a mob of penitentes (to which Za- 
mora belonged) was out on its way to Wallace to lynch Lu- 
cero and Aguilar. They were taken to Albuquerque. Offi- 
cers looked in vain for a woman companion of Lucero’s 
who might know something about the threats Lucero sent 
from the jail to Wallace that he would kill anyone in Wal- 
lace tesitfying against him. A petition was circulated in 
Wallace for Lucero’s freedom. I signed this but later re- 
quested that my name be taken off the list. Some prominent 
citizens wrote to the governor about this petition. Friends 
of Lucero withdrew it. Lucero was sent to prison. Bernard 
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Rodey, the lawyer, worked for Lucero’s freedom.”’ 

Th railroad removed shops and roundhouse, thus bring- 
ing about the death of Wallace. A book published in 1906 
had this to say for Thornton, the new name: “Thornton is 
a railroad station where there are several stores and it is 
the terminus of the wagon road to the Cochiti mining dis- 
trict. Within a short distance are the Indian pueblos of Co- 
chiti and Santo Domingo.” A new county made Bernalillo 
the county seat. Thornton was in Sandoval county. It had 
a postoffice. The Seligman family had confidence that the 
area would again build up, especially since it was the cen- 
ter of commerce for San Felipe, Pena Blanca, Santo Domin- 
go, Cochiti, and mining. Indeed their hopes were soon real- 
ized when mining took on an impetus with the boom that 
brought on the towns of Bland, Arbemarle, Cuba, Cabezon, 
Placitas, Sandoval, Perea and Casa Salazar. At times Se- 
ligman hired as many as thirty clerks in the store. The 
railroad helped by making it an important stop between 
- Lamy and Albuquerque. The train halted long enough for 
prospective customers to buy blankets, toys, Indian jewel- 
ry, and other such things that always attract tourists. The 
Seligman family is well known in Santa Fe, Las Vegas, Al- 
buquerque and Las Cruces. 

In 1932 a new highway was cut from Santa Fe to Albu- 
querque. Highway 85 bypassed what had now become Do- 
mingo by four miles. Seligman saw no future in his store, 
so he sold it to Leyba. The new owner was not interested in 
operating on a large scale. In fact, he narrowed down to 
trading mainly with Indians. Mike Leyba kept the trading 
post until 1950 when he sold it to Fred Thompson. It is now 
known as the Santo Domingo Trading Post. Thompson first 
came to New Mexico during World War II when he was 
with the Ferry Command at Camp Luna between Las Ve- 
gas and Montezuma. It was a delightful little camp. Quite 
a few of the boys were from Rochester, New York, Thomp- 
son’s home town. Captain Michael Guiler, who married M. 
Sheridan at the army chapel in Camp Luna during the 
war, was from Rochester. So was his wife. The chaplain 
performed the ceremony. Captain J. Sullivan was also from 
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Rochester. There was no reason for Thompson’s being lone- 
ly. In fact he came to absorb New Mexico. On his days off 
he took trips to Montezuma, Hermit’s Peak, Highland’s 
University, Albuquerque, Santa Fe. During the war Santa 
Fe operated Bruns Hospital (present St. Michael’s College). 
One of the nurses at this soldier’s hospital was Alicia Mon- 
toya, a native of Pena Blanca. Romance made them both 
forget the war, but the war did not forget Fred Thompson. 
He served in the China-Burma-India theatre. In visiting the 
Montoya home after the war he came to know Santo Do- 
mingo and Domingo. He married his war sweetheart and 
took her to Rochester where he engaged in the business of 
selling insurance. But New Mexico is not known as the Land 
of Enchantment for nothing. Each summer they returned 
to Pena Blanca for a vacation; each summer it was becom- 
ing increasingly harder to leave. Fred knew and Alicia knew 


that New Mexico was fast becoming the point of no return.. 
Rochester and the insurance business would give way to 


Mike Leyba’s trading post. Just what connection there was 
between insurance and trading with Indians Fred didn‘t 
bother to ask himself. He burned his bridges behind him, 
rolled up his sleeves and determined to make a success of 
his new career. 

Just how successful he became is shown in the guest 
register book for 1953 when visitors from Israel, South Af- 
rica, Finland, Austria, Thailand, French Morocco, Nicara- 
gua and Russia signed the book along with visitors from 
half a hundred other nations and from practically every 
State in the Union. Through newspaper and television ad- 
vertisements Fred has been salesman enough to advertise 
the attractions of the Santo Domingo pueblo thus in turn- 
assuring himself of customers passing by his trading post, 
all that is left of the once proud Wallace. Thompson was 
better received than Bandelier. His right hand man in the 
store is Carlos Quintana. Alicia has also given up nursing 
for a share in the work at Domingo. Carlos knows the In- 
dian language and the customary trading takes place with 
the same lack of enthusiasm evinced by a trader in Africa, 
China or anywhere else in the world. An Indian will bring 
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in a rug. Carlos examines it, weighs it and makes a bid 
not to the Inidan’s satisfaction. After a powwow of some 
minutes they both come to an understanding and the trad- 
ing commences. The Indian woman wants lard, coffee and 
flour. The children want cokes and candy. The man is quite 
indifferent. Flour comes in twenty-five and fifty pound 
bags. The Indians are great tortilla eaters. On special occa- 
sions they bake bread in outdoor ovens but tortillas have 
a place in the Indian home. Since the people of Sandoval, 
for the most part, and Pena Blanca also use tortillas, flour 
is an important item at the store. Many naturally go to 
Albuquerque — the big city — for it holds a fascination 
for them as no other in New Mexico. Others prefer the quiet 
and old trading ways at Domingo. Lard is sold in four pound 
cartons. Baking powder comes in fifty ounce cans. It is rath- 
er hard for Fred because of inflation. The Indians refuse 
to recognize that the cost of everything has gone up and 
expect to play practically pre-war prices for commodities 
that have doubled in price since then. A can of peas will 
- always be twenty cents at Domingo, at least to the Indians. 
Indians like mutton. Fred makes it available to them in 
the deep freeze. Naturally they could not keep it long for 
the Santo Domingo Indians would not permit electricity in 
their pueblo. The store also stocks hardware and house- 
hold items. The side room also stocks fencing, salt blocks, 
lumber, paint, stoves and other items. For a few of the In- 
dians the store at Domingo is their whole world. They wili 
not venture to the fast world of Albuquerque or Santa Fe 
for they like things as they were and abhor change. For 
the men and for tourists there is always the counter with 
the bright colored western shirts. Calico still goes for fifty 
cents a yard. This color is also used by Navajos. The store 
also stocks scarves, rickrack, braid, work shoes, socks and 
yard goods. 

The Cochiti Indians do not bring rugs or blankets as a 
rule but drums. A number of the women bring in bead 
work. Every week Thompson goes to Albuquerque to col- 
lect a bundle of suede jackets and Indian-woven neckties to 
trade off to the Cochiti Indians for application of brilliant 
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bead designs. It is said that the Indians create their own 
designs and studiously avoid repeating the same design 
twice. Actually this has a religious significance. It has 
something to do with deity, perfection. Only God is perfect, 
they reason, hence cannot repeat perfection. We are striving 
for perfection. We make mistakes. We are not like the per- 
fection of God. Hence things cannot all conform in perfec- 
tion. At least that is what was explained to me. It may be 
so; it may not. I pass it on to you for what it is worth. In 
1953 Thompson examined four thousand neckties which he 
was readying for Christmas sales. Of the lot one was dupli- 
cated in pattern. The Indians do not bring in all their corn 
at once. Sometimes they bring some in the winter and 
spring when the rest of the country is about ready to buy, 
having already gone through the fall crop. Corn has a spe- 
cial significance, especially in the rituals of the Pueblo In- 
dians. Corn is also sort of money in the bank at Domingo. 


Thompson does not especially invite the corn trade but 


handles it as an accommodation. The Indians raise chili in 
large quantities. It is nothing for Thompson to handle sev- 
eral thousand strings a season. Thunderbird necklaces and 
wampum are the main commodities of trade by the Santo 
Domingo Indians. They are not too interested in selling 
these to Thompson because they do better selling direct to 
tourists in Santa Fe, at the Gallup Annual Ceremonial and 
at the Flagstaff Pow-wow. If they get hard-up they pawn 
these things but make sure to buy them back before these 
festivals. At Gallup they usually trade for Navajo rugs and 
blankets, Zuni silver and Hopi sashes. They take these items 
to the Santa Fe Fiesta to be sold for dash. If they fail to sell 
there is always the trading post at Domingo. During these 
fiestas there is a lull in the trading for Thompson except 
the steady stream of tourists who moter in mostly to see 
what a trading post looks like. That an old pueblo once 
stood here; that Coronado de Sosa, de Vargas and others 
were here; that this was once the city of Wallace; the town 
of Thornton; the postoffice of Annville phases them little if 
at all. The Indian, unless needing food, is patient and 
not looking for a quick turnover. If he fails to sell his wares 
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in the portal of the palacio at Santa Fe, he will be back 
tomorrow and tomorrow: If he tires of carrying the stuff 
about he will visit the Domingo post, dicker for a price, 
especially careful to mention that he will be back before 
the fiestas to take the items out of hock in order to try his 
luck in Gallup and Flagstaff. Thompson cannot but help 
think he is more of a storehouse than a bank or even a trad- 
ing post. Indians bring in guns at the end of the hunting 
season and redeem them the following hunting season. 
Sometimes such a loan will stretch into years. The Indians 
know they cannot get that kind of service in Albuquerque 
where a loan is usually on a thirty day basis. Sometimes 
the Indians pull a few fast ones and Thompson comes out 
on the short end of the deal. The Indians have learned 
many things from their white brothers. Thompson is not a 
stranger to welfare checks. The people from Pena Blanca, 
Sandoval and Algodones had rather deal with him than 
go to the big city. The people trust him; he has faith in the 
people. A trader must. He is not beyond lending over a 
‘ thousand dollars’ worth of silver and turquoise jewelry to 
a Santo Domingo Indian woman on her way to Arizona for 
the purposes of trade. It is not the way it is done in Ro- 
chester, but Domingo is another story. Indians are to be 
trusted. He has unbounded faith in them. After five years 
in Domingo, Thompson decided to return to Rochester for 
the rest of his furniture, to wind up his affairs there and 
return as the first citizen of Domingo. It will be something 
if in time a settlement springs up around the store to the 
proportions that Wallace once was as a railroad town. 
Stranger things have ..appened and a man of Thompson’s 
ingenuity and Alicia’s faith may bring such things to come 
to pass. Before the Second World War no one ever dreamed 
that Albuquerque would become the metropolis it has since 
become. Better days are ahead for Domingo, mostly because 
more and more people are moving to New Mexico. Just 
how much land the Santo Domingo Indians will sell is a 
matter of conjecture since most tribes have learned from 
the bitter experience of Picuris, Pojuaque, Nambe to steer 
clear of any land deals. Meantime, one can only dream of 
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those days when Wallace was full of laughter, gaiety and 
six-shooters. Perhaps if Fred Thompson would reconstruct 
part of the old railroad town for tourists Annville, Wallace, 
Thornton will not go completely the way of Bland, Cabexan 
and other ghost towns of Sandoval county. A heritage 
should not be completely lost. Part should live in the new 
generation that enjoys reading about the days their fore- 
bears were too busy making history to write it. 
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